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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER.

'Prussia's
mission9:
real cha-
racter of
her policy.

he constitution of the North German Confederation and
the new German Empire, there is no mention and little
indirect recognition of those ' Fundamental Rights of th^
German people/ on which the Frankfort Parliament of
1848-49 spent so much precious time and toil.
Too much has perhaps been said of late years about
Prussia's mission. Neither in the words or acts of her
great Frederick (nor indeed in those of his predecessors)
s there a trace of what may be called Pan-Teutonic
patriotism, of any enthusiasm for the greatness and
lappiness of Germany as a whole. His purpose is to
build up a strong and well-administered Prussian king-
dom: for his German neighbours he has no more
regard than for Frenchmen or Swedes; for the German
language and literature little but contempt. The policy
of his three successors was distinctly Prussian rather
than German; and the romantic Frederick William the
Fourth disappointed the hopes of the nation almost as
grievously in 1849 as Frederick William the Third had
done thirty-five years before. No European court has
been more consistently practical than that of Berlin;
nor any apparently less conscious of a magnificent
national vocation. Her rulers have eschewed senti-
mental considerations themselves, and have seldom tried
to awaken them in the minds of the people, or to
turn them to account where they existed. When their
interests coincided with those of Germany at large,
it was well: but they were not accustomed to pro-
claim themselves her champions, or the apostles of her
national regeneration. Nevertheless it had for a long
time been evident that if a political regeneration was to
be brought about by force, it was from Prussia alone of
the existing principalities that anything could be hoped,